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DELEGATION. 


| And can’t my breakfast hour from that of lunch 


Dear old New Year! Thy coming used to find 
Be even slightly differentiated ? ’’ 


Me given more or less to introspection, 
Which is undoubtedly a state of mind 

That means for most of us profound dejection. | To-day I meet thee with unruffled brow, 
| Thy advent casts no more a shadow o’er me; 
“Can naught curtail,’’ I whined, ‘‘ that crescent bunch | I know from long experience that thou, 














Of tradesmen’s bills with which my desk is freighted ? | 





Dear old New Year, wilt-solve these riddles for me. 
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TO ENGLAND IN 1908. 
Dedicated to the author of “ Forty Singing Seamen,” by one of them 
The following verses are modelled on the metrical scheme of a poem 
eppeering in Mr. ALrrep Noves's new volume (BLackwoop) and entitled 
“To England in 1907; a Prayer that she might speak for Peace.” For 
those who have never read this fine outburst of optimism, a brief quota- 
tion may serve to illustrate Mr. Noves's motive and method. 
The poor and weak uplift their manacled hands 
To thee, our Mother, our Lady and Queen of lands: 
Anguished in prayer before thy footstool stands 
Peace, with her white wings glimmering o'er the sea. 
Others may shrink whose naked frontiers face 
A million foemen of an alien race ; 
But thou, Imperial, by thy pride of place 
O, canst thou falter or fear to set them free? 
° ° ° . ° . 
S;eak, speak and act! The sceptre is in thy hand; 
Proclaim the reign of love from land to land ; 
Then come the world against thee, thou shalt stand ! 
Speak, with the world-wide voice of thine own sea.] 


Now, England, stretch the dismal pall above 

The dead year’s hopes of universal love ; 

While to her ark returns the futile dove 
Disconsolate o'er the grey diluvial sea. 


This was that year of Conference at the Hague, 

And the results I find extremely vague; 

Rumours of War still raven like the plague, 
And still Bellona goes it strong and free. 


I bade you speak for Peace, and speak you did, 

Trying your best to do as you were bid— 

Waste words, as when a cuttle-fish (or squid) 
Mottles with squirted ink the indifferent sea. 


Did you not promise in the open Press 

To build no fewer than one ship the less 

If they, the Powers, would sign a joint address 
Making the entrance to Millennium free? 


None with a like authority could speak. 

You are an island: you are thus unique; 

Safe as a cert behind your narrow streak 
Consisting, all the way, of sundering sea. 


Some folk have frontiers—always such a bore; 

It means a slavish lust for local gore; 

But you, with Ocean’s barrier round your shore, 
Imbibed at birth the trick of being free. 


By land, as on the brine, you take the lead; 

Your patriot heirs are bred of manhood’s breed, 

Each one (per cent.) prepared to die at need 
Rather than lose his lien upon the sea. 


Yet, England, what availed your wistful cry? 

Judge, if you please, by Germany's mute reply: 

She lays her keels regardless—we know why :— 
To jump our claim to set the nations free. 


And shall we hear that menacing voice dictate 

Liberty's terms within our seaward gate? 

Let nineteen-seven go! Here's nineteen-eight! 
We ‘ll teach them who's entitled to the sea! 


You, as I said before (and say again, 

For fear the rest should fail to read it plain), 

Have the sole right, as Mistress of the main, 
Will they or nill, to say they shall be free. 


| Enough of words. Build Dreadnoughts two to one; 
| And let your children, every mother’s son, 

Shoulder the rifle, prime the rakish gun, 
| And fling this shattering challenge o'er the sea:— 


Tis ours to stamp the world with Freedom's brand! 
Love us, or we will blow you out of hand 
Into the Ewigkeit. So understand, 

We mean, this way or that, to make you free! ”’ 


| Thus shall the reign of Peace be shortly due, 
Based on a general funk, superbly blue, 
Or else because there ’s no one left but you 

Upon an otherwise unpeopled sea. O. S. 








THE TREE. 


I HAVE not written much lately. We have all been 
busy getting ready for Christmas, buying presents for 
people, and keeping the secret, and wondering who 's 
going to send us presents and what they ‘ll be like, 
and doing up the house in holly and misletoe. We 
hung a bit of misletoe to the chandelier in the hall, and 
I went to Mrs. Austin and told her somebody wanted 
to see her—somebody she knew very well, but I wasn’t 
to mention his name. She said she must make herself 
tidy, but 1 told her he couldn’t wait more than half 
a minute and she must come at once. So she came, 
and when I got her under the misletoe I took a good 
jump at her and gave her a kiss, a regular smacker. 
She couldn’t make it out, but I told her to look up, 
and then she knew. She said she never did see such 
a Owdacious young spark in all her born days, but she 
didn’t mind really. I tried Miss Wi1ts next. I got her 
under a picture on which we ‘d stuck some misletoe, and 
then I got on a chair and tried to kiss her, but I missed 
her face and it landed on her shoulder. She didn’t 
mind either. Nina said if Jim tried to kiss her she 
would plunge a stiletto in his something heart. I think 
the word was recarrent, or something like that. 1 hadn’t 
heard it before, and when I asked Nina she said she 
wasn’t quite sure how it was spelt. She said she had 
once heard it in a theatre. The man who had that 
heart, she said, was a villain. 

But the best joke we had was the Christmas-tree for 
everybody—for us and the servants and all. It was to 
be at half-past four, and we were all to have tea together 
in the dining-room afterwards. The tree was in the 
school-room upstairs. We'd covered it all over with 
presents, and there were a lot more laid on the floor 
under it and on the earth round about. It was in 
a box. There were candles all the way up it, and strings 
of silvery balls, and all the things they put on Christmas- 
trees. Nina was the Spirit of the Season. She was a 
real fairy this time, and no mistake. She had a muslin 
dress and a pair of wings, and a wand done up in silver 
paper. First the servants all came in.- There was 
Mrs. Austin, and Etiza the parlourmaid, and Jane 
the housemaid, and Erne: the kitchenmaid, and Tom 
the boy who does the boots and knives. MacBran, the 
gardener, came with his little girl Emity, and Jim came 
from the stables. Mum was there, too, and Uncle Dick 
and Aunt Marcery. They were spending Christmas 
with us. All the servants sat round the wall on chairs 
and never said a word. They were all dressed in their 
| Sunday best and looked very uncomfortable, especially 
| MacBean and Jim. Ji™ had got on a black coat and 
| very tight trousers, and a stiff collar and a red tie with 
|a great big horse-shoe pin stuck in it. He didn’t seem 
'to have any of his jokes left. He didn’t laugh at all! 
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RURAL INDEPENDENCE. 


Vicar. “ A Harry New Year To rou, Gixes.” 


Giles. “ Riaur O!” 








when I asked him if he fancied the looks of any of these 
fillies. That ’s the way Jim speaks in the stable, but 
when I said it to him in the school-room he only wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand and said nothing. 
When he sat down I thought his trousers were going to 
crack, but I’m sorry to say they didn’t. 

Well, they all sat there as glum as possible, and every 
now and then Mum said a word to-one of them and — 
whispered something back. Mrs. Austin was in blac 
silk, and she looked hotter than ever. First Nina came 
in and she danced round the room, and then she stopped 
in front of the tree and said a bit of poetry. She said 
it was a glad season and everybody was joyful. Happi- 
ness was spread all over the earth, and the people in it 
were having heaps of mirth. She said she could hear 
the sounds of rejoicing and laughter, and she told them 
now was the time to throw care away and join in revelry 
on this festal day. It was something like that, and 
she did it very well, but they all sat there quite silent 
till Uncle Dick said, ‘‘ Bravo, little ’un,’’ and then 
they began to clap their hands and whisper to one 
another. Then Nina went and sat on Mum’s lap, and 
there was a loud knock at the door. I knew who it was 
and dashed to open it, and in came Santa Claus—Dad, 
of course, but I didn’t tell the rest. He thought I 
didn’t know him, but I recognised his eyes, and I saw 
his own moustache under the white one. Besides, I'd 
heard him talking about it with Mum. He ’d got on his 





brown dressing-gown, with cottonwool on it for snow, 
and a long white beard and a red cap with holly on it, 
and he really did look rather old and jolly. The servants 
laughed a bit when he came in, but it didn’t last long 
Dad came up to the tree and said in a funny voice— 
“* What scene of riotous revelry is this? Do I, indeed, 
behold my old friend, MacBran?’’ Everybody looked 
at MacBean, and MacBean looked as if he didn’t see 
anything. Then Dad went on:—‘I have a gift for 
MacBeay,’’ and he gave him the wrong parcel, which 
was a little doll in a bath meant for Emmy; but it didn’t 
matter. Dad went on talking and giving away presents 
off the tree, mostly wrong, and at last he shouted out, 
““ Do my eyes deceive me? No, they do not. It is, it 
is Mrs. Austin. Say, fair one, shall we tread a stately 
measure together?’’ Then he pranced up to Mrs. 
Austin and got her off her chair and did a dance with 
her. This set them all off. Jane and Exiza simply 
screamed with laughter, and Jim got hold of Erne. and 
MacBean took Nina, and when Dad and Mrs. Austin 
tripped up and fell down, I never saw anything like it. 
It was ripping. Afterwards, when Dad and Mum and 
Uncle Dick and Aunt Marcery went away, we all went 
to the dining-room and had the most gorgeous tea, and 
they all talked away and kept laughing like mad. Jim 
was the worst of the lot, but he never tried to kiss Nina. 
He kissed everybody else, and they all slapped his face. 
It was a very jolly evening. R. C. L. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE 
CHIMNEY-PIECE. 


We don’t know his real name, but 
we have decided tc call him ARTHUR. 
(‘‘ Sir Arruur,’’ I suppose he would 
be.) He stands in bronze upon the 
chimney-piece, and in his right hand 
is a javelin; this makes him a very 
dangerous person. Opposite him, but 
behind the clock (Coward!), stands 
the other fellow, similarly armed. 
Most people imagine that the two 
are fighting for the hand of the lady 
on the clock, and they aver that they 
ean hear her heart beating with the 
excitement of it; but as a matter of 
fact the other fellow doesn’t come 
into the story at all. Only MarGery 
and I know the true story. I think I 
told it to her one night when she 
wouldn’t go to sleep—or perhaps she 
told it to me. 

The best of this tale (I say it as 
the possible author) is that it is 
modern. 





It were easy to have in-| Secretary is safe. 


** A thousand thanks for the verisimi- 
litude of your charming and interest- 
ing story, but is not the love element 
a trifle weak?’’ (Maroery is a true 
woman.) 

‘** We must leave something to the 
imagination,’’ I pleaded. ‘‘ The Sec- 
retary no doubt had a delightful 
niece, and Sir Artnur’s hopeless 
passion for her, after he had hit her 
uncle in a vital spot, would be the 
basis of a most powerful situation.’’ 

Marcery said ‘‘ Gorky-’ again, 
which, as I have explained, means, 
“Are such distressing situations 
within the province of the Highest 
Art?”’ 

When Marcery says “ Gorky”’ 
twice in one night, it is useless to 
argue. I gave in at once. ‘‘ Butter,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ placed upon the haft of the 
javelin, would make it slip, and put 
him off his shot. He would miss the 
Secretary and marry the niece.’’ So 
we put a good deal of butter on Sir 
Artuur, and for the moment the 
I don’t know if 


vented something more in keeping, we shall be able to keep it there; 
with the knight's armour, but we had but jam does as well, and MarGcery 


to remember that this was 


the, has promised to stroke him every 


twentieth century, and that here in| day. 


this twentieth century was Sir 


Artnur on the chimney-piece, with! as the secretarial 


his javelin drawn back. For whom 
is he waiting? 

“Tt all began,’’ I said, ‘‘a year 
when Sir Artnur became a 
member of the South African Char- 
tered Incorporated Co - operative 
Stores Society Limited Ten per cents 
at Par (Men only). He wasn’t ex- 
actly a real member, having been 
elected under Rule Two for meritori- 
ous performances, Rule One being 
that this club shall be called what I 
said just now; but for nearly a year 
he enjoyed all the privileges of mem- 
bership, including those of paying a 
large entrance fee and a still larger 
subscription. At the end of a year, 
however, a dreadful thing happened. 
They made a Third Rule: to wit, that 
no member should go to sleep on the 
billiard tabie. 

“Of course, Sir Artuur, having 
only got in under Rule Two, had to 
resign. He had, as I have said, 
paid his entrance fee, and (as it hap- 
pened) his second year’s subscription 
in advance. Naturally he was 
annoyed .... 

“And that, in fact, is why he 
stands on the chimney-piece with his 
javelin drawn back. He is waiting 
for the Secretary. Sir Artuur is 
considered to be a good shot, and the 
Secretary wants all the flowers to 
be white.”’ 

At this point Marcery said her 
best word, ‘‘ Gorky,’’ which means 


€ ’ 
ago, 








However, I anticipate. As soon 
life was saved, 
Marcery said ‘‘ Agga,’’ which is, as 
it were, ‘‘ Encore!’’ or ‘** Bis!” so 
that I have her permission to tell you 
that story all over again. Indeed, I 
should feel quite justified in doing so. 
Instead I will give you the tragedy 
of GeorGe, the other fellow (no 
knight he), as she told it to me after- 
wards. 

“GEORGE was quite 
man from Sir ArTHuR. 
being elected to 
Rule Two, he got blackballed for 
the St. John’s Wood Toilet Club. 
Opinions differed as to why this 
happened; some said that it was his 
personal unpopularity (he had pre- 
viously been up, without success, for 
membership of the local Ratepayers 
Association) ; others (among them the 
Proprietor), that his hair grew too 
quickly. Anyhow, it was a great 
shock to Grorce, and they had to 
have a man in to break it to him. 
(It’s always the way when you have 
a man in.) 

‘‘GeorGE was stricken to the 
heart. This last blow was too much 
for what had always been a proud 
nature. He decided to emigrate. 
Accordingly he left home, and moved 
to Kilburn. Whether he is still there 
or not I cannot say; but a card with 
that postmark reached his niece only 
this week. It was unsigned, and 
bore on the space reserved for inland 
communications these words: The 


a different 
So far from 
anything under 





= 
old old wish—A Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year.”’ 

“* But what about the javelin?’’ I 
asked Marcery. (This fellow had a 
javelin too, you remember.) 

**Gorky,’’ said Maraery for the 
third time, which means 

Well, upon my word, I don’t know 
what it means. But it would explain 
it all. 

Meanwhile Sir Artnur (he was in 
my story, you know) is still waiting 
for the Secretary. In case the butter 
gives out, have I mentioned that the 
Secretary wants all the flowers to be 
white ? A. A. M. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


MapaME TeETRAzZZINI’S last message 
to the British people has, we under- 
stand, created a profound impres- 
sion on the Cabinet, and her spirited 
advocacy of Old Age Pensions has 
greatly encouraged Mr. AsQuvuiTH. 
On the subject of Tariff Reform her 
guarded utterances have disappointed 
the Editor of the National Review, 
who has indeed gone so far as to 
describe her as a candidate for the 
fiscal Mandarinate; but, on the 
other hand, the followers of Mr. 
Batrovur hail her as a welcome re- 
cruit. It is reassuring to hear that 
there is no foundation for the 
rumour which attributed to her the 
intention of standing for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 





Madame Tertrazzini’s gigantic and 
pyramidal success has, not unnatu- 
rally, set the tide once more flowing 
strongly in the direction of Italianised 
nomenclature, and in the course of 
the next year quite a number of 
well-known artists have decided to 
make a fresh start under new and pic- 
turesque aliases. Prominent amongst 
these are Madame Ciara TONNELLATA 
and Signor Bizzarrocuapo, Signor 
Enrico Ucceiio, and Signor Puiun- 
CHETTO VERDI, who must not be con- 
fused with his namesake Signor CHEn- 
SALE VeRDI, the characteristic name 
adopted by Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON. 





An interesting correspondence, 
arising out of the recent publication 
of Professor Metcunikorr’s epoch- 


making treatise on ‘‘ The Prolonga- 
tion of Life,’’ has lately been ap- 


pearing in a Bessarabian contem- 
porary. Discussion having arisen as 
to what calling was most conducive 
to longevity there has been an almost 
universal consensus of expert opinion 
in favour of Italian opera chorus 
singers. It is believed that at this 


moment there are several singers still 
rst per- 


alive who took part in the 
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formance of Don Giovanni, and it is 
on record that on one occasion, at a 
gala performance at the Paris Grand 
Opera, NapoLeon, pointing to the 
chorus, observed to JosEPHINE that 
twenty centuries looked up at them 
from the stage. 





The valuable services rendered by 
the ‘‘ Batrour Political Choir’’ at 
Coatbridge, on the occasion of a 
recent Unionist demonstration ad- 
dressed by Mr. ALFreD LYTTELTON, 
remind one that several other similar 
institutions are in existence. Pro- 
minent amongst them are the ‘“‘ Bir- 
RELL Anti-Coercion Choral Society,’’ 
which makes a specialty of the 
*“Ranz des Vaches’’ and ‘“O 
GinNELL go and call the Cattle 
home.’’ 





A fresh evidence to the popularity 
of Sir Epwarp E xaar is forthcoming 
in an unexpected quarter. We 
understand that in temperance cir- 
cles his famous melody is now in- 
variably sung to the words ‘‘ Band 
of Hope and Glory.”’ 





We are glad to be able to supple- 
ment Dr. Hans Ricurer’s gratifying 
announcement as to the forthcoming 
performances of the Ring in English 
at Covent Garden, by giving a com- 
plete list of the cast, which, accord- 
ing to authoritative information, will 
be as follows :— 


RHEINGOLD. 


Wotan—Mr. Moserty Bett or Mr. 
H. E. Hooper. 

Loge—Mr. Bernarp Saw. 

Donner—Mr. FuuLuER-MAITLAND. 

Froh—Will be presented by Mr. 
FROMMAN. 

Mime—LITTLE Tica. 

Alberich—Mr. Oscar ASCHE. 

Fafner—Sir Freperick BrinGe. 

Fasolt—Sir GrorGe MartTIN. 

Fricka—Mr. Harry RANDALL. 

Freia—Miss Vesta TILLEY. 

The Rhinedaughters—The Sisters 
FINNEY. 


DIE WALKUERE. 


Siegmund — Mr. Artuur Bovr- 
CHIER. 

Sieglinde—Miss Evie Greene. 

Fricka—Mr. Harry RanbDaALu. 

Hunding—Mr. Beersoum TREE. 

Wotan—Mr. H. E. Hooper or Mr. 
Moserty Bet. 

Briinnhilde—La Mito. 


Dre WaALKUEREN :— 
Waltrayte—Miss Lotrig VENNE. 


SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS IN THE COUNTRY. 





a —— err 


Elderly Sportsman. “I say, BOY, JUST TELL ME WHERE THE BEST INN 18, WILL You?” 
Boy. “ WELL, THERE's THE WHEELER'S ARMS ON THE GREEN WHERE THE CYCLISTS AND THR 
MOTOR FOLKS GOES, BUT WHERE THE GENTRY MOSTLY GOES I8 TO THE Fox anp 'Ounps UP THE TOWN.” 








Gerhilde—Miss Biture Bartow. 
Ortlinde—Miss MarGaret Cooper. 
Schwertleite—Miss Jutia NeILson. 
Helmwige—Miss MapvGe VINCENT. 
Siegrune—Miss EvLALine Terriss. 
Grimgerde—Miss Marig Luoyp. 
Rossweisse—Miss Louie FREEAR. 
SIEGFRIED. 
Siegfried—Mr. Harry Lauper. 
Brunnhilde—La Muto. 
Wotan—Mr. Artnur WALTER. 
Erda—Happy Fanny FIe.ps. 
Mime—Littte Ticu. 





Fafner—Sir Freperick Bripce. 





Stimme des Waldvogels Miss 

Erne, Henry Birp. 
GOETTERDAEMMERUNG. 

Briinnhilde—La Mio. 

Grane—PERSIMMON. 

Siegfried—-Mr. Harry Lauper. 

Hagen—Mr. Grorce Rosey. 

Gunther—Mr. Gunter (of Berke- 
ley Square). 

Gutrune — Miss 
CouuirEr. 

The Three Norns—Mrs. Jonn 
Woop, Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL, Mrs. 
Beersoum TREE. 


CONSTANCE 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue Admiralty has decided to 
carry out a series of tests of modern 
magazines on the old battleship 
Colossus. The favourite at present 
is The Pall Mall Magazine, owing to 
the fact that it is publishing Mr. 
H. G. Weuis’s ‘‘ The War in the 
Air.’’ 

+7 

The most wonderful metamorphosis 
of recent times is about to take 
place. The War Office in Pall Mall 
is to be converted into a club-house 
for Automobilists—the apostles of 
speed. 

+,* 

‘*The Berlin Board of Education, 
by making the study of English com- 
pulsory in all its higher schools, has,”’ 
says the Berliner Tageblatt, ‘‘laid one 
of the strongest corner-stones of the 
temple of universal peace.’’ There 
is no doubt that all those persons who 
study our language end by respecting 
a nation of which every member can 
speak it more or less fluently. 


* 

“* I go to gaol more cheerfully than 
I ever went to Westminster,’’ said 
Mr. Ginnett. One asks oneself 
whether his reception by his new 
colleagues will also be more cheerful. 

*,° 

“Dr. Henry Cowarp,”’ says The 
Glasgow Herald, ‘‘has been appointed 
conductor of the Glasgow Choral 
Union, in succession to Mr. Josepu 
BraDLey, who is going to New 
Zealand to conduct the concerts of 
the Sydney Philharmonic Society.’’ 
But why take all this trouble? 
Surely he could conduct the Sydney 
Society just as well from Glasgow as 
from New Zealand. 

+? 

A correspondent writes to The 
Times to complain of the number of 
murders there have been recently, 
the perpetrators of which have been 
undiscovered. It is, we think, a nice 
question whether the time has not 
now arrived when murderers should 
be compelled to register themselves. 

* * 
* 

Sometimes there is a windfall, and 
one comes across a charivarium ready- 
made. A Daily Chronicle reporter 
was accorded an interview last week 
with Mr. Cuartes Woop, the brother 
of Mr. Roperr Woop; and Mr. 
Cartes Woop, in discussing the 
offers received by Mr. Rosert Woop 
from theatrical managers, remarked, 
“I suppose that this is, in a sense, 
the penalty of greatness.”’ 

* * 


. .. 
Sir Matrnew Narnay, the new 





Governor of Natal, has already, it 
would seem, felt the influence of 
environment. According to a con- 
temporary he appeared recently at a 
Government House reception in 
brown boots and a bowler hat—a 
costume which approaches curiously 
near to that of the Zulus. 
* * 


A well-known publishing firm re- 
cently addressed Mr. ZaNGWILL in 
the following terms :—‘‘ Dear Sir,— 
We venture to send herewith a pro- 
spectus of Professor CHANDLER’s new 
work in the English Literature 
Series, as we think that you may be 
interested to know that reference 
is made to your name in these 
volumes.’’ Mr. Zaneowiu felt flat- 
tered until he looked at the pro- 
spectus. The title of the work was 
“The Literature of Roguery.”’ 

+ * 


Dr. Epwarp WESTERMARCK, in an 
address on the evils of our present 
marriage system, spoke approvingly 
of a custom prevalent among various 
Bechuana and Kaffir tribes whereby 
a youth is prohibited from marrying 
until he has killed a rhinoceros. As 
a precautionary measure the specimen 
in the Zoological Gardens is now 
being guarded night and day by 
detectives. 

+* 

Let us hope that the following 
paragraph from The Standard con- 
tains a non sequitur :— 


“BY SEASHORE AND COUNTRYSIDE. 
Bricuron. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan, the well-known 
author, has been presented with an illuminated 
address for assisting the police in the arrest of 
a burglar. From his bedroom window Mr. 
Kernahan saw a constable struggling with a 
man, and promptly went to his aid. Brighton 
will be remarkably well off this season for 
pantomimes.” 

** 

‘* A butterfly has just been caught 
in Victoria Road, Scarborough,’’ re- 
ports The Express. Yurther details 
are not yet to hand, but it is believed 
that the prisoner was captured while 
trying to enter a gentleman’s private 


|residence through an open window. 
* * 


* 

“ At the Hippodrome, last night,’’ 
we read, “‘ Mr. Branspy WILLIAMS 
presented a tabloid version of 
Dicxens’s *‘ Christmas Carol.’’: Why 
not re-name this production ‘‘ The 
Christmas Caramel ’’? 

** 

A coloured gentleman writes to 
point out a remarkable misprint in a 
recent number of The Daily Mail, 
where an article was headed ‘A 
Wonderful Berry Year,’’ instead of 
‘‘A Berry Wonderful Year.”’ 





** Society,’’ says The Lady’s. Pic- 
torial, ‘‘ is looking for a novel form 
of entertainment, Let hostesses 
issue invitations bearing the request 
that every lady shall bring her ,‘ pet 
aversion.’’’ The only obstacle. we 
see in regard to our contemporary’s 
proposal is that so many ladies would 
have a difficulty in getting their 
husbands to come along. 

* 


* 
A Bargoed tradesman and his 
wife are, according to The Western 
Mail, in sorrow. The wife composed 
a Limerick line which the husband 
described as ‘‘ rotten,’’ so it was not 
sent in. An identical sentence won 
a prize of £155. Still, the husband’s 
opinion could not have been more 
strikingly confirmed. 
* * 


* 

A lady writes to a contemporary to 
say that in the course of her shopping 
she often has a farthing returned to 
her in her change, and that she makes 
a practice of leaving it on the counter 
for the assistant. . Ourselves, we 
always hand it to the manager, with 
a request that he will see that it is 
equally divided between. all the 
assistants. 

** 

“The ‘365’ Series of Cookery 
Books provides,’’ according to adver- 
tisement, ‘‘dainty and appetising 
dishes for each meal for every day in 
the year,’’ but it seems to us that 
purchasers of these volumes will be 
face to face with a tragic situation 
on the 29th cf February next. 





THE APPEAL REASONABLE 
AND SEASONABLE. 


Dear Santa Ciaus,—I am a little 
girl named Marion Dorspy. My 
father is a barrister, and my mother is 
very pretty, and lived at Chislehurst 
before her wedding. I have three 
brothers and two sisters. My 
brothers are named Guy, Jack and 
Patrick. My sisters are named Eva 
and MARGUERITE. I am twelve, and 
the oldest of the lot. Patrick is the 
youngest—he is five. It is because 
I am the eldest that I am writing to 
you, because the eldest always has to 
do things; but as a matter of fact I 
don’t mind doing it at all, because 
the others write so badly, and' Eva 
can’t even spell Teusday right. It 
was decided in our own particular 
attic, which we share with a hot- 
water cistern, yesterday that I should 
write to you in the hope that during 
the new year 1908, when I: shall be 
thirteen, you will try to think of 
some plan to prevent us getting as 
many of the same presents, This 
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Christmas it has been —— 
i 


absurd. I will tell you the list :— 
ME. 

8 sets Diabolo. (I hate Diabolo 
now.) 

2 mechanical Diabolo players, to 
wind up. 

4 dolls. (1 am not fond of dolls 
any more.) 


3 Peter Pan story-books. 
2 Alice in Wonderland, by Rack- 


HAM. 

1 Alice in Wonderland, by Rosin- 
SON. 

1 Golliwog book. (1 am too old 
for this.) 

6 other things that don’t matter. 


Gvy. 
2 sets of Diabolo. (He hates it.) 
1 clockwork train. 
3 paint-boxes. (He can’t paint.) 
1 top. (Much too clever for him.) 
1 puzzle. (He is too old for 

puzzles.) 

Ete. 

JACK. 


4 sets Diabolo. 
8 Arabian Nights. 
2 Lana fairy books. 
1 theatre. (He is 
enough for this.) 
1 gun. (This is very dangerous.) 
PATRICK. 


2 sets Diabolo. (He is too young 
to play.) 

3 clockwork Diabolo players. 

4 sets of swords and helmets. 

2 clockwork trains. 

1 paint-box. 
much better than mine.) 

Etc., ete. 

Eva. 


83 Alice in Wonderland, by Racx- 
HAM. 

2 Alice in Wonderland, by Woop- 
WARD. 

4 Peter Pan story-books. 


not clever 


2 work - baskets. (She never 
works.) 
1 Golden Treasury of Poetry. 


(She hates poetry.) 
5 Diabolo sets. 
Etc., etc. 
MARGUERITE. 


2 Peter Pan story-books. 

1 Alice in Wonderland, by Rack- 
HAM. 

8 Alice in Wonderland, by Woop- 
WARD. 

5 Diabolo sets. 

2 clockwork Diabolo players. 

Etc., etc. 


Dear Santa Cuavus, if you read 
these lists carefully you will see that 
they are very silly. Another thing is 
that we have none of us got exactly 
what we really hoped for. The one 


(A very good one,| 

















Margaret (to young brother—coazingly). “Ou, WiLLIg, 4k8 YOU aN aNGeL?” 
Willie. “ Nor iF 1T’s ANYTHING UPSTAIRS.” 








thing I wanted was a clay man’s 
head to sow grass on. Guy wanted a 
lot of pieces of iron to put together 
into a crane. Jack wanted a ticket- 
collector’s outfit. Patrick wanted a 
clockwork mouse. Eva wanted a 
book called The Playmate. Mar- 
GUERITE wanted a doll’s perambu- 
lator. If you read the lists carefully 
you will see that none of us have 
got anything like these. 

That is why I write to you, and as 
I don’t know your address I send the 
letter to Mr. Punch, who of course 
knows it. 

Your sincere friend, 
Marion Do.sy. 





“FENCING IN THE DRUCE VAULT.” 
Pink poster. 
This sounds like the little affair of 
honour between Romeo and Paris in 
the Capulet vault. 


More Fiscal Arithmetic. 

“Tn 1890 the excess of foreign manufactures 
|imported to this country over British exports 
| to those marke's was £68,600,000, while last 
year the excess was just over £61,700,000—a 
decrease in our net exports to foreign countries 
of £6,900,000."—The Morning Post. 

Pausing a moment to congratulate 

the writer on the accurate way in 
which he has discovered the differ- 
ence between the two sets of figures, 
and admitting as we pass that figures 
|are only illustrations, and that good 
| round numbers are of more importance 
than those ‘* d—d little dots’’ (as a 
Tory Chancellor once called decimal! 
points), we still feel it our duty to put 
|the following question to The Morn- 
ing Post:—'‘‘ If father was four feet 
taller than Tommy in 1890, and last 
| year was only one foot taller, is it 
absolutely certain that Tommy has de- 
creased three feet in those seventeen 
years? ’’ 
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Farmer (rising 


Jarge (who has fallen a victim to his curiosity to know if the ice would bear). “Exp! 
to the emergency). “Ou, Janae, I Can’T A-BEAR TO SEE THEE DROWN 
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DESPERATE REMEDIES. 


"Exp! Pout we ovt! I can't swim, I revu ‘ee!” 


[Thus stimulated, Jarge contrives to escape a watery graze. 








ERGOPHOBIA. 


[It is reported that there are fifty inmates 
of Wandsworth Workhouse who are so comfort- 
able there that they refuse to go out to look 
for work.} 
Firty work-sick paupers we, 
Work-sick with a right good will; 
Fifty years hence we shall be 
Fifty work-sick paupers still. 


Thrice and fo 
mortals 
Who reside within these portals, 
For the quarters they are cosy 
And the living it is high; 
Here in luxury we batten 
While we watch each other fatten 
On a diet adiposy—~ 
How we make the victuals fly! 


ir times blest the 


In the morning we awaken 


T the hiss ¢ f ¢ ges and bacon, 





While a whiff of fragrant kippers | 
Scents the early morning blast. 
Oh, distinctly appetising 
Are the odours that are rising | 
| As in dressing-gown and slippers 
We descend to break our fast. 


Let him ply the sweet profession 
Of the pauper-millionaire. 


Fifty work-sick paupers we, 
Work-sick with a right good will; 
Fifty years hence we shall be 
Fifty work-sick paupers still. 
There are some who tell you fables | 
Of the Troeadero’s tables 
Close to Piccadilly Circus, | 
Of the Carlton or the Ritz; 
With a smile I hear the stories 
Of their culinary glories, 
For the menu at the work’us 
Knocks the others into fits. 





The Motor-Bus Lullaby. 
Rock-a-by, baby, in the house-top, 
When the bus comes the cradle will 
rock, 

When the bus passes the house-top 
will fall, 

|Down will come baby, cradle and 


all. 


Why, oh why then should a chappie 
Leave a home where he is happy 
In the undisturbed possession 
Of a life so passing fair? 
In the dolce far niente 
Of this house of peace and plenty 


The Journalistic Touch. 
“The cold north-east wind blowing on the 


diving board from the four corners of the 


earth in no way upset the competitors.”’— Daily 
Mail. . 
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Firat Golfer. “I saY, OLD MAN, THAT'S ROTTEN GOLF.” 





Second Golfer. “ 


Yes; BUT IT’S THUNDERING FINE Croquet. Wuwuat?” 








OUR DECLINING DRAMA—AND HOW TO RESTORE.-IT. 
(A Paper which will nor be read before the Stage Society.) 


-THERE is no doubt about the decline. We hear com- 

plaints from all quarters. of a disastrous Theatrical 
season. Serious, well-constructed, and thoughtfully 
written plays, after delusively enthusiastic first-nights 
and sympathetic encouragement from the Press, expire 
in.,a fortnight or three weeks, amidst tepid applause 
from houses principally composed of ‘* paper.”’ And 
Dramatists and Managers can’t imagine what it is the 
Public do want. It may be presumptuous, but I am 
going to attempt to enlighten them. 1 may even 
succeed in showing them how such calamities may be 
avoided in the future. It seems to me that Managers 
do not sufficiently realise the change that has taken 
place of recent years in the habits and tastes of the 
community. Some of them do, no doubt, but the 
majority do not. Take the hour at which they begin 
their performances, for instance. Some. plays begin 
as .early .as- nine, or even at. eight-thirty, and the 
audience are actually requested to be in. their seats 
before the curtain rises on the first Act! 
_ That, means dining at half-past seven, and hurrying 
over dinner at that. Now really, it is all very well for 
actors and actresses to dine at unholy and unfashion- 
able hours—it is a penalty attaching to their profession— 
but they can hardly expect any really smart audience 
to make a similar sacrifice to art—or, if they do, the 
result is apt to be disappointing. 

Now I have a suggestion which would, I venture to 
say, dispose of the whole difficulty in the simplest 


— 








fashion. This is my solution. Provide every West 
Find theatre that does not possess one already with a 
first-class restaurant, and (this is where the novelty 
comes in) enable theatre parties to dine luxuriously and 
at leisure in the auditorium itself, and during the per- 
formance. I don’t claim absolute novelty for this idea. 
On the Continent the floor and balcony of Variet 
Theatres are often provided, as everybody is aware, with 
little tables, at which the audience sit and enjoy beer and 
sausages. Deer and sausages of course would scarcely 
attract the Stalls and Dress Circle over here. A London 
Manager would have to do his Public better than that, 
but, provided that he engages a chef with a Parisian 
reputation, and that his charges are unconscionable 
enough to be chic, he need not be in the least appre- 
hensive as to the reception of his play. That will be 
sure of arun, whatever its intrinsic merits. Indeed, the 
less it distracted the attention of the diners, the better 
would be its prospects of remaining in the bill. For 
the fact is, Dramatists as a class have been getting too 
much ahead of their audiences of late. They have 
grown, if they will pardon my saying so, too artistic and 
intellectual for the General Public. Which is why the 
General Public goes to music-halls instead. Let me 
explain. Would a modern Dramatist open his play 
nowadays with a dialogue between two domestics ex- 
plaining the general situation? He would rather die 
than be guilty of such a solecism. The critics would 
be down on him at once. The consequence is that 
the unfortunate audience has to make everything out 
for themselves, and only the Pit and Gallery, who have 
dined early and done digesting, are in a favourable 
position for doing so; and even they require the support 
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of continuous chocolates. Soliloquies and asides, too: 
when a character indulged in them, you knew at once 
what he or she was driving at, you had a key to the 
motive. But soliloquies and asides are alike forbidden 
now, so you have to guess the kind of people the 
characters really are, which is frequently almost im- 
possible. 

Admitting that this mental strain is desirable in an 
entertainment at all, it would at least be alleviated by 
the simultaneous enjoyment of a really recherché little 
dinner, followed, naturally, by a cigar or cigarette. The 
more enlightened Managers are already willing to permit 
smoking during a performance, if the audience so desire ; 
but this is a half-measure which I fear will not attract 
the class of patrons most worth winning. 

Only allow your gourmet to finish his cigar on the 
spot where he has originally dined—which (according to 
my proposal) will be the space now occupied by the 
stalls—and he may regain a taste for the Drama. I do 
not promise that he will applaud, unless the curtain 
can be timed to descend between the courses, but he 
will certainly come again if the menu and the wines 
prove up to the mark. 

And there is another advantage about this suggestion 
of mine. It will deprive the Dramatist of one of his 
greatest grievances. At present, as he frequently 
laments, he is compelled to unravel a complicated plot 
in the brief space of two hours or two and a half at most. 
Under my proposed arrangement he could begin, say, at 
8.15, and go on till a quarter past twelve, without in- 
conveniencing anybody, since the majority of the 
audience would probably remain to sup in the theatre, 
instead of adjourning to a restaurant, as at present. I 
should not advise him to drop his final curtain later 
than 12.15 (or 11.45 on Saturdays), because, of course, 
the lights would have to be lowered a quarter of an 
hour before closing time, while the bills were being pre- 
sented and paid. But a good many social problems 
could be thrashed out on the stage in less than four 
hours without boring any audience—I mean, if my 
system were adopted. 

Well, if Managers can’t see their way to adopting 
that, I have another as good, perhaps even better: 
Everybody must have observed one increasing tendency 
of the age we live in—its strong desire to turn even its 
pleasures to some pecuniary advantage. The present 
Public is an educated Public; it loves to employ its 
intellect in arithmetical calculations, in literary com- 
petitions. But its thirst for mental improvement does 
require stimulating by, at all events, the possibility of a 
prize in hard cash. It delights in a sensational 
romance, but it reads one with far greater avidity if the 
publisher will but offer a reward to the first purchaser 
who can divine its secret. And no prudent person 
would launch a new literary journal—be the staff the 
most brilliant and popular journalists procurable, and 
the contents precisely what the public is craving for— 
without offering the hope of a permanent income for life 
as some inducement to become a subscriber. We see a 
similar method employed even in developing the popular 
taste for such necessaries as tea and cigarettes. 

Very well, then. Apply these methods to the Drama, 
and you will soon see the nation once more becoming 
alive to its importance. Jet some enterprising West 
End Manager advertise a series of rewards on an ascend- 
ing scale, something on these lines: —A prize of one 
guinea, or, better still, a souvenir—to the playgoer who 
sends in the best summary of the plot of the current 
piece; another of £50 to the one who guesses most 
correctly the amount of the gross receipts at the end 





of each week; £3 a week during the run of the piece to 
the writer of the best reply to the question why he or 
she likes the performance; and £5 a week for life, with 
admission to the Royal box on every alternate Monday, 
to the author of the Worst last line to a Limerick com- 
posed by the fireman of the theatre. 

Only try this, and if it does not bring about the 
Renascence of the British Drama, I am very much 
afraid that nothing will. 

This is my advice. You may call it too idealistic, un- 
practical, wanting in knowledge of human nature—any- 
thing you like. I offer it for what it is worth. 1 make 
no charge for it. F. A. 





OUR TURN. 


Sisters, arise! Now dawns the magic year 
Designed for our relief by ancient fables; 
Man’s autocratic rule is out of gear, 
The season of our mastery is here; 
In short, the hour is ripe, the road is clear, 
To turn the tables. 


To arms! For twelve long months (my dears, it 's grand !) 
We need not chafe and scheme and fret to please him, 
‘Tis his to come to heel at our command. 
Let there be no mistake, but understand 
We have him in the hollow of our hand 
With power to squeeze him. 


Up, then, and enter smartly on the fray, 

Don’t bide your time too long or be too clever; 
The sun that lights nineteen-nought-eight won’t stay 
Eternally, so, sisters, make your hay, 

Harvest your humbled husbands while you may; 
It’s now or never. 





The Land of the Free. 

* Many people have imagined of late that there is no 
crime which cannot be committed in America with im- 
punity; but this is by no means the case. According 
to The New York Times, Cuartes Situ, who “* laughed 
at a Newark (N.J.) policeman in a derisive manner on 
Thursday night,’’ has just been fined 20 dollars. In 
giving judgment, ‘* the Court said that mocking a police- 
man meant mockery of the established social system. 
Such action was immoral. . Situ said that he 
didn’t mean to be immoral.’’ My dear Smita! 





According to The Edinburgh Evening Dispatch the 
attack at Grimsby on a Rabbi (or, as another contem- 
porary has it, a Rabbit—the details still lack confirma- 
tion) had an unexpected sequel : — 

“The rev. gentleman was conveyed home, where he is now under 
eo treatment. Result: Motherwell, two goals; Third Lanark, one 
goal. 


The policy of the Irish Members in urging that 
Gaelic should be the recognised language of their country 
is a remarkably short-sighted one. In T. P.’s Weekly 
we read: 

“Lord K.'s inventions, notably that of his invaluable mariner’s 
compass, were almost innumerable.” 

You could never have put it just like that in Gaelic. 








“No; there is the spectre at the board, that eternal Dyll Care that 
rides behind the horsemen—to remember our Virgil—the ‘ Memento 
more’ of the Egyptian feast.”—Dublin Evening Herald. 

The writer’s memory seems so uncertain that it would 
perhaps be a pity for him to “‘ remember more,”’ 
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MR. PUNCH’S DESIGNS FOR WOODEN TOYS A LA CARAN D'ACHE. 


No. IV.—Ayorner Mepiey or CeLesnrrries. 








“THE CALL OF THE 
LUNGS.” 


Jack Mancuester (New York). | 
(A Study in Criticism after Some | 


American Publishers.) 


We have little hesitation in 
saying that this is a book to be 
read. Even more than this world- 
famous story-teller’s other latest 
work, trenchant as that is with 
humour and understanding, The 
Call of the Lungs will be the 
most talked of book of the 
season. John Sprod is a man— 
a strong, tender, hot-veined 
man. He is shooting Indians in 
Idaho when he meets Lady 
Gwendolen Cholmondeley-Colqu- 
houn, who, wholesome and sweet 
and human woman that she is, 
weary of the inanities of effete 
society, longs for a vital feeling 
of the big forces that are ani- 
mating the boundless West. She 
has disguised herself as an old 
Indian war-chief, and single- 
handed has held at bay through 
the interminable Arctic - like 
winter seven regiments of United 
States troops. When spring 

















breaks she has once more the old 
tired feeling of her race, Seated 
| among her piles of scalps she has 
| just finished her fifth Manhattan 
cocktail one evening when she 
hears a voice calling to her from 
across the boundless prairie 
hundreds of miles away. It is 
strong and tender and vital. It 
is John’s voice, and it calls 
““Gwen.’’ It is a clash of races, 
and her deep, vivid, passionate 
nature responds. In a moment 
he looms beside her, a_ real 
living thing, his big, soft, pulsing 
arms about her, in all the thrill of 
rich, tender fiction. The book 
is big; it burns hot with harsh 
but hopeful truth. The title is 
not new, suggesting as it does 
The Call of the Wild, The Call of 
the Blood, ete.; but we do not 
hesitate to assert that The Call 
of the Lungs will make, if pos- 
sible, an even bigger splurge than 
these. 


“The Essex and Suffolk had a merry 
burst of twenty-five miles.” 
East Anglian Times, 


There ’s no stopping them in 





Essex or Suffolk. 
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calles aa | sweets. Of these the marrons glacés 
THE HOLIDAY STAGE, 'served as a very happy comment 
I am sure that Mr. WaLKLEY must | upon the humour of the pantomime, 
before now, in one of his parenthetic | for seldom have I had the satisfaction 
discourses on the Greek drama, have ‘of recognising so many frosted chest- 
instructed us about that sense of “a | nuts among the jeuz d’esprit. In the 
bursting subjectivity ’’ (ScmLeGce.’s| scene of Indigestion that followed (as 
phrase, I fancy) which an ancient} the night succeeds the day) one won- 
audience derived from the illusion of | dered how the names of the makers of 
being in the secrets of the high gods. | patent medicines came to be omitted 
And something of the same feeling| from their bottles. Certain descrip- 
helps, if less consciously, to expand | tions of soup, soap, cakes, and even a 
the chests of a first-night audience} weekly journal (read by a robber) had 
at a Drury Lane Pantomime. As we|in previous scenes been advertised 
watched, through the gloom of a| with a most refreshing frankness. 
primeval chaos, the shifting ofnatural| Mr. Water Passmore, as the 
scenes, the movement (up and down| Male Babe, was pleasantly diverting, 








= 
and Aupers, a delightful burlesque of 
the stage duel. 

I do not feel that I can do full 
justice to the performance, as I was 
only present for about three hours. 
But I shall pay several further visita 
of the same duration, and thus hope 
eventually to cover the whole ground. 

Since I saw Peter Pan two years 
ago there are not many improve- 
ments to record, but then how could 
there be? Miss Sypm Caruisie is a 
great advance upon the previous Mrs. 
Darling. Perhaps the most graceful 
figure upon the legitimate stage of 
to-day, she here communicates a 
touch of pathos which, if not perfectly 





or sideways) of forests, 
the reorganisation of land- | 
scapes, the adjustment of | 
the orbs of night or day, | 
we seemed to be assisting | 
at the very sources of | 
cosmic evolution. 





| 
“We caught fora moment the | 
powers at play.” 
This flattering thought 
remains among the deepest | 
impressions stamped upon 
my mind after witnessing | 
the first performance of | 
The Babes in the Wood. 
Let me say at once that 
the Hellenic note was not | 
1 missed the | 
political allusiveness of the | 
\ristophanic parabasis. The | 
topical element that was | 
once the pride of our Panto- 
mimes seems to have yield- 
ed to purely spectacular 
claims, thus reflecting the 
modern phase which gives 
Matter the preference over 
Mind. On the other hand, 
I enjoyed two pleasant dis- 


sustained. 








maternal, is the next best 
thing. Miss Pavtine Cnase 
may perhaps want some- 
thing of the subtlety of 
others who have played the 
title-réle, but she has the 
quality of perpetual boy- 
hood; in this she shows a 
consistency which Mr 
Barrie himself might envy. 
I missed in the new inter- 
preter of Hook that air of 
fallen nobility which Mr. 
GERALD DU MAvRIER im- 
parted to this deplorable 
character. Mr. MaTTHEws, 
as. Darling pére, seemed a 
little sorry for himself in 
the kennel scene; and I 
am not surprised. It is 
the play’s weak spot, defi- 
antly preserved. For the 
rest, the adorable Wend 
persists, like Peter himself, 
in refusing to grow older 
by asingle hour. 0.5. 


WHEN TO SHOOT.A 
BURGLAR. ‘#4 








appointments. (1) I found 
that the legend of The 
Babes in the Wood, though 
the theme of Robin Hood 


THE wRonG way!” 





‘ Johnnie. “How provoxixe ! 





Now MY TROUSERS ARE CREASED 


[In view of recent correspondence 
in a contemporary regarding the 
right rules of etiquette for the recep- 








got thrown in gratuitously, was|but the best lines were given to the 
sustained with an unwonted consecu-| Baroness, Mr. New Kenyon, who de- 
tion of argument. At almost any /|livered them in braid Scots, trés sec. 
point it was possible to recognise|I can quite understand that the 
easily that the subject was neither) eternal fitness of things demanded 
Cinderella nor Robinson Crusoe. (2)|that she should be a man; also why 
‘the réle of the Babes’ Governess 


I gathered from my programme that | 
the Management's threat to dispense|should be assigned to Mr. Harry 
Fracson (for how else was he to 


with the Harlequinade (as plaintively 
work his French songs in?); but I 


recorded in a cartoon of Mr. Punch’s 
last issue) was a false rumour. 1)don’t so clearly see why, in the Robin 
was thus able to rejoice in spirit (for| Hood section, that swashbuckler vil- 
my body had retired at a reasonable |lain Lord Hugo (not the Ceci) 
hour) with the half-dozen precocious! should be played by a lady with a 
children that figured in a packed| thin pipe of a voice. But I do not 
house. (P.S. I hear that the Harle-| expect to understand everything at a 
quinade was cut out after all.) pantomime. Among the. things I 
That was a pretty scene in Lolli-|really did grasp with intelligence 
popland where the ballet simulated| was a rough-and-tumble fight be- 
a fascinating variety of toothsome|tween The Robbers, Messrs. Drew 








tion of burglars, Mr. Punch offers 
the following advice for the guidance of his 
readers. } be. 
Soot THE BurGLaR INSTANTLY 
1. If he betrays any desire to dis- 
cuss the fiscal problem. 
2. If he is jumping on your chest 
with hob-nailed boots. =... ~ 
8. If he is leaving the house with 
all your nether garments under his 
arm. 
4. If he talks like any of the 
burglars in magazine stories. 


REFRAIN FROM SHOOTING 


1. If he is moving towards your 
rich uncle’s bed-room. (In this case 
the prerogative of taking first shot be- 
longs to your uncle. Better that the 
burglar’s feelings should be hurt by 
apparent neglect than that your ric 
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uncle should be offended by your 
interference.) 

2. If your bulldog has the burglar 
by the throat. You might disturb 
the noble animal. 

3. If your teething infant has just 
gone to sleep. The burglar might be 
a father himself, and would respect 
your motive. 

4. If you are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. A timely burglary accounts 
so neatly for the disappearance of 
portable property. 

5. If you couldn’t hit a hay-stack 
at ten yards. The burglar probably 
could. 

6. If your wife is a Suffragette. 
Leave him to her—unless you appre- 
hend the wrath of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty te 
Burglars. (But see next section.) 
Ask THE BurGiar To SHoor First 

1. If your wife is a Suffragette. 

2. If you are heavily insured 
against accident. Point out to the 
burglar that a bullet through the calf 
would give you a six months’ trip 
down the Mediterranean. 

In Dovustrut Cases 

1. Do not shoot till you have 
warned the burglar. 

2. Do not tell him that he is run- 
ning a risk of the gallows. 

3.-Remind him that, if he kills 
you, Mr. Hatyi Carne and Mr. Bart 
Kennepy will almost certainly. pub- 
lish psychological studies of his 
demeanour in the dock. He will 
probably burst into tears at the 
thought, and go home a sadder and 
a better burglar. 





On this same theme a correspon- 
dent communicates the following 
useful hints :— 

It is not necessary to wait for a 
formal introduction before entering 
into conversation with a burglar, but 
it should be remembered that he is 
by nature something of a recluse, and 
may possibly resent any interest, 
however intelligent, which may be 
taken in his work. 

A little thought will readily suggest 
suitable conversational openings. For 
instance, noticing that he has his 
jemmy with him, you may inquire, 
“* And how is little James? ’’ 

In case of a dispute it is not usual 
to offer the burglar the choice of 
pistols or swords. If he has his own 
weapon with him he will probably 
prefer to use that. 

As to the exact moment for pulling 
the trigger, a polished burglar will 
always utter the word “ Fire ’’ in an 
audible voice when he is ready. 

Some authorities hold that a 
burglar may be shot at sight. This 
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Fourteen stone Scot. “ Come awa woo! 
THE THANKSGIVIN’ SERVICE!” 
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‘is risky, as he may possibly be a 
‘guest from a neighbouring house 
party. 

To obviate errors in this direction 
it is becoming the fashion for all pro- 
perly qualified burglars to wear when 
on active service all their tickets-of- 
leave and other orders and diplomas. 

In big burglar shoots dogs are fre- 
quently used, but it is considered 
ostentatious to employ loaders. 





AUTRES PAYS AUTRES NOELS. 
Scene.—Café Anglais, Paris. 
Time.—Christmas Day, 8 p.m. 
Dramatis Persona.—Various English 
People. 

He. Well, been 
doing ? 

She. We have been to the Renais- 
sance. 

He. Ah, yes, the Enigme Intime. 
What did you think of it? 

She. Very disgusting. 

He. Oh, yes, of course, disgusting ; 
but what did you think of it? 

She. There's no doubt about its 
being strong. The most powerful 
thing I ever saw, I think. 

Another She. I never saw anything 
quite so cynical. Of course one 


what have you 








doesn’t want even a woman to do 
such things, but when it 's aman 

He. Oh, yes, of course. 

She. That's what I thought. For 
a man to be like that. Perfectly dis- 
gusting. 

He. Are you going again? 

She. Oh, I don’t know. 
likely. Veer is so fine. 

Another She. What did you do last 
night? Le réveillon? 

He. Yes, and I réveilléd till all 
hours. It was a quarter to seven 
when I got into bed. I felt as tired 
as—as an English postman. 

She. Ah, an English postman. 1 
had almost forgotten them. What a 
time they must have been having 
this morning! 

He. Well, we are well out of it all. 

Omnes. Yes, indeed. 

Another She. Where are you going 
to night ? 

He. Oh, to the Moulin Rouge. 
One must be gay at Christmas. 

All. Yes, gay at Christmas! 


Very 





Glimpses of Great Lives. 
More light on A Becker from the 
schoolroom :— 
“Thomas Becket used to was) the feet of 
leopards and misticants, and stunted himself of 
food,” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. Tuckwe.u’s Reminiscences of Ozford (Smita, 
Exper) carry him back to the Thirties, a distance which 
leaves few living contemporaries. The fact almost 
requires sworn testimony for its acceptance. On the 
verge of fourscore, when the life of ordinary man is but 
labour and sorrow, Mr. TuckweLu preserves and dis- 
plays almost boyish high spirits. It is the salt of 
humour, best of antiseptics, as Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
once said, that has preserved the springs of youth. He 
has keen scént for a humorous story, which happily 
suffers nothing in his hands. His good things 
illuminate every page, and are told with that brevity 
which is essential to success. As adventures are to 
the adventurous, so quaint incidents and odd personages 
come in the way of a man of humour. Gifted with a 
marvellous memory, Mr. Tuckwewt tecalls the bons 
mots of Dons, the escapades of undergraduates, in an 
Oxford to-day as extinct as the Heptarchy. Incidentally, 
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tionate. Lear, when he had a moment to spare, took up 
his pen and babbled. With judicious selection the 
book, not at its best ranking high amongst published 
correspondence of eminent men, would have been read- 
able. There is, for example, a delightful account of the 
company Lear happened upon at a riverside inn on the 
Thames. For the most part the correspondence runs on 
the following lines, quoted from a letter written from 
what the writer—such a wag!—spells ‘‘ Hupper See- 
more Street, Portman)". ‘‘O mi! how giddy I is. 
Perhaps it is along of the cliff of Ain Giddi; perhaps of 
the glass of sherry and water close by—only I ain’t drank 
it yet." When Lear is not thus determinately funny he 
is very good. Writing about an idiotic sermon he hap- 
pened to hear in a country church he asks a question 
which has often occurred to less gifted persons: ‘‘ Why 
are men allowed to talk such nonsense unsnubbed in a 
wooden desk, who would be scouted in an ordinary 
room?’’ Lear is happily unconscious of his share in 
creating the current craze for the balderdash known as 
Limericks. It would be a meet punishment for him to 





unpretentiously, he adds 
to literature some valu- | 


—_————-—————.. know that whilst he re- 
ceived only £125 for his 





able portrait-sketches. 
Pusey, with whom he 
often walked and 
talked; Newman, for | 
whom he had less per- 
sonal affection; Tuom- 
son, later Archbishop 
of York;  gruff-man- 
nered TEMPLE, whose 
highest ambition was 
a college living or the | 





head-mastership of a 
public school ; MARK 
PaTTiIson, with his life 
of ‘‘ abrupt precipita- | 
tions and untoward 
straits,’’ and JOWETT, 








first Book of Nonsense 
£300 or more is paid 
to the prize-winner ‘in 
the weekly contests of 
| enterprising news- 
papers. 


With E. Grant 
RICHARDS as accessory 
| before and after, the 
fact, Mr. JAamEsS 
DovuGLuas has com- 
mitted, or at least, has 
published, The Unpar- 
donable Sin. TFrom the 
safe harbourage where 
the critics ride peace- 





























the ‘‘ little white-faced | 
lad with shrill voice and 
cherub face,’’ who won | 
a Balliol Scholarship— | 
all live again in these | 


A riverside villa during the recent floods. 
Householder. “ Wet, WHat 18 tT, Mary?” 


Mary. “PLease, Sir, THERE'S A MAN JUST COME IN A PUNT. 
CALLED FOR THE WATER-RATE.” 





fully at anchor he has 
sailed out into the 
troubled seas of fictign, 
fearless of its rocks and 
shoals. It is a brave 


Says nE’s 








pages, sketched by a : 
master hand, which, though sympathetic, is uncom- 
promising. Of Pusey and Newman there are reproduced 
rare pen-and-ink drawings, a portrait of Pusry in the 
Thirties, and Newman in 1841. Of Hayman, for a brief 
time head-master of Rugby, Mr. TuckKWELL writes: 
‘‘ He was a pleasant fellow and a good scholar, though 
what the waiter in The Newcomes would call a ‘ harbi- 
trary gent.'’’ It is with diffidence I venture to suggest 
that for once Mr. Tuckweti stumbles in his reminis- 
cences. Wasn't it Forster whose character a cabman, 
hustled in the matter of his fare, summed up in 
the familiar phrase, to the great delight of CnarLes 
DickENS ? 

The Letters of Edward Lear (Fisuerx Unwin) would 
have been twice as good if the book had been half as 
long. Lady Srracuey, with loyal, well-deserved, but 
in effect disastrous adulation of the author of The Book 
of Nonsense, finding a pile of letters addressed by him to 
his friends Caicuyster Fortescue, and Lady WaLpE- 
GRAVE, has tumbled them all out into a stout volume. 
The relations between Lear and the member of the 
House of Commons whom some of us remember as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland were intimate and affec- 





act, even for a DouG.as, 
but I question its wisdom. At first all is plain sail- 
ing. The opening scenes of his novel—the boyhood 
of his Irish-Methodist hero and the religious riots which 
dispute with ship-building the honour of being the chief 
industry of Belfast—are admirably conceived. But 
after that he is blown out of his course by the treach- 
erous wind of Imagination. To the _ black-coated 
preacher enter a Scarlet Woman, the most beautiful and 
wealthiest lady in the world, who has met more 
monarchs than even Mr. Le Quevux. On the Thames 
Embankment, somewhere about where the Savoy and 
the Cecil and the Savage now stand, she out-Vaticans 
the Vatican with a building which includes a cathedral 
bigger than St. Peter’s, besides an opera-house, a 
theatre, art galleries, concert-rooms, terraced gardens, 
and goodness knows what else, and instals her little 
Methodist lover, who has meanwhile married another, 
as its Pope. And the rest is love and jealousy and 
extravagant absurdity. I am afraid Mr. DovGtas must 
try again—unless, like a good cobbler, he elects to stick 
to his last. : 








TITLE FOR A JuDGE In A Moror-carn Race.—Petrolius 
Arbiter. 














